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ABSTRACT 

The Bronx Community college entering class in 
September 1974 is described in terms of high school averages 
(general, English, mathematics, foreign language) and of placements 
into precollege-level English, reading, and mathematics courses. The 
actual programs of the students placed, but not registered, in these 
remedial courses are examined. A total of 2,916 students were placed 
m remedial English, reading, and mathematics Curriculum, and 3,487 
were enrolled in the same curricula. In comparison with remedial 
placements in the fall of 1971, the proportion of remedial 
English-reading placements in the fall of 1974 vas noticeably higher, 
whereas the proportion of remedial mathematics placements was 
markedly lower. Forty-seven percent of the students were actually 
enrolled in one of the remedial English/reading courses, as compared 
with 74 percent placed, and 32 percent were enrolled in a remedial 
mathematics course, as compared with 37 percent placed. There was a 
marked increase in the proportion of nursing students that required 
remediation in reading/writing as well as in mathematics. An 
estimated 600 to 700 students placed in remedial courses were found 
to be taking college-level courses and were not enrolled in the 
remedial courses, since 1971, the proportion of students recoanendad 
to the college by the University Applications Center with high school 
English averages below 70 percent has remained constant, whereas 
those with high school mathematics averages below 70 percent has 
steadily declined. There is a noticeable discrepancy between the 
proportion of students with mathematics averages below 70 percent and 
the proportion of students in remedial mathematics courses. (DB) 
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In comparison with remedial placements in the fall of 1971. the 
proportion of remedial English-Reading 2lS&mm. in the fill of 1974 
is noticeably hi^ while the proportioTof remedial mathematics 
placements is markedly lower . ««u««Biatics 



Forty-seven percent of matriculated students are actually e^oUed in 
remedia English-Reading courses (compared toMS^)? 

^^H.?^ "f""^*? increase in the proportion of Nursing students 

requiring remediation in reading-writing, as well as in mathematics!^ 

fLr^^^'^f^f f .'T"" ^^""^ students who were placed into remedial 
r!¥w found to be taking college-level courses, vrtiiie not en- 

rolled in the remedial courses for which they were reicmmendedT 

5. Since 1971 the proportion of students recomaended to B.C.C. by the 
l^llm l^ Applications Center with high school English evirates be- 
low 70% has remained constant, at about 45% to 47% (though tS level 



was someidiat lower in 1972 and 1973). 

Since 1971 the proportion of students recommended to B.C.C. by the 

^^o^?^?'H'^^^^*'^^T.°T^^ ^^^^^^ ^thsm^tl.- aLra^es 

below 70% has steadily declined froa 61% in 1971 to 54% in 1974. 

There is a noticeable discrepancy, in many (mainly non-technological) 
St^H^M ' ^ proportion of students ^vi^ h^ 

d^n?!\n Jh!^ " averages below 70%. and a lowgr proportion of st^ 

t^lAi ^^T ""^^''"^'^ Placedlfeo. ov enrolled in. 

remedial mathematics courses. 



See Import wt footnote on page 4. 



The Academic and Remedial Placement Profile 
of Students Entering B.C.C. in September, 1974 
by Curriculiffli Group. 

This report describes the B.C.C. class entering in September, 1974 
in terms of high school averages (general, English, mathematics, foreign 
language) and placements into pre-college level English, reading, and mathe- 
matics courses. It also examines the actual programs of enrolled students 
V^&ced into, though not registered in, these remedial courses. 

REMEDIAL PLACEMENTS and ENROLLMENTS 

Table 1 shows the distribution of remedial placements into English, 
reading, and mathematics, for 16 curriculum areas. These students, assigned 
matriculant codes^may not, however, have registered at B.C.C. Therefore, 
this table is of interest mainly in the comparison of the current group of 
students assigned to B.C.C, with groups assigned in previous years. Since 
September 1971, the proportions of students recommended for placement into 
remedial courses, but who may or may not have actually enrolled, are shown 
for the sixteen curriculum groups as follows: 
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Trend In the proportion of students recommended for 
remedial placements (not necessarily registered), 1971-1974, 





Ens 1 ish -Read In^ 
1971 1972 1973 


1974 


Mathematics 
1971 1972 1973 


1974 


Business Accounting 


.66 


.81 


.72 


.72 


.57 


.51 


.61 


.32 


Business Retail 


.59 


.60 


.61 


.63 


.47 


.50 


.79 


.17 


Business Secretarial 


.54 


.74 


.67 


.77 


.51 


.51 


.57 


.38 


Data Processing 


.67 


.79 


.69 


.76 


.45 


.40 


.52 


.31 


Chemical. Technology 


«66 


.84 




.75 


.33 


.52 


m 


.75 


Medical Laboratory Tech. 


.76 


.68 


.41 


.73 


.73 


.62 


.74 


.76 


Plastics Technology 


.71 


.60 


m 


.57 


.55 


.73 




.21 


Mechanical Technology 


.75 


.76 


.54 


.63 


.70 


.56 


.79 


.45 


Electrical Technology 


.67 


.74 


.58 


.72 


.70 


.62 


.68 


.39 


Nursing 


.68 


.57 


.42 


.76 


- 


.01 


.04 


.66 


Liberal Arts 


.53 


.69 


.66 


.78 


.65 


.64 


.58 


.27 


Engineering Science 


.71 


.70 


.43 


.76 


.56 


.48 


.58 


.27 


Business Administration 


.66 


.73 


.70 


.68 


.66 


.66 


.71 


.36 


Pre -Pharmacy 


.56 


.66 


.52 


.74 


.69 


.43 


.68 


.23 


Music 


.41 


.56 


.50 


.67 


.29 


.39 


.25 


.23 


Education Associate 






mm 












Other or Undecided 






.55 


.76 






.44 


.17 


All Currlculums 


.60 


.72 


.63 


.74 


.56 


.54 


.57 


.37 
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The above table shows that three out of four students applying to 
B.C.C, for Fall, 1974 admissions, and who took placement tests in the English-* 
R eading area , were recommended for at least one remedial course* Table 1, 
in fact, shows that U37o were recomended for placement into both a remedial 
reading and a remedial English (writing) course. There appears to have been 
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a marked rise In the proportion c£ students placed into ress^dial English** 
Reading courses » compared with all classes entering B«C»C» since the fall 
of 1971 » the first year for ^ich accurate records are available* 

With regard to mathematics » however > the reverse change has taken 
place » since a marked decrease in the proportion of students placed into 
a remedial mathematics course is app^irent ( from over 50% for each of the 
three Fall entering classes prior to the current one^ to 37% for the Fall, 
1974 entering class. ) 

Actual enrollments in remedial courses are shown in Table 2» It 
can be seen that 47% of the fi»triculated students are actually enrolled in 
one of the English-*Reading courses (conpared to the 74% placed) » i^ile 
327o are actually enrolled in one of the mathematics courses (compared to 
the 37% placed). The ren^dial English-Read It^ enrollront ratio for the 
Fall 1974 entering class is alrost identical to the ratio for the Fall 
1973 entering class* However, the remedial mathematics enrollment ratio Is 
somei^at lower than that for last year. 

If the median proportion, plus and minus .05, is taken as the 
'^average" range of proportions across all curriculum groups, the follow* 
ing groupings show which curricula fall within this "average" range, 
and which show higher or lower proportions (excluding the chemical tech-* 
no logy and education associate curriculums, because of inadequate sisse) : 



<L .40 


Median p :t -OS 
.40 - .50 


'»> ,50 


Music (.39) 


Plastics Tech* (.41) 


Business Retail (.51) 


Engineering Science (.39) 


Bus. Accounting (.43) 


Data Processing (.55) 




Liberal Arts (.43) 


Med. Lab. Tech. (.57) 




Bus. Admin. (.45) 
Pre-Pharnacy (.45) 
Bus. Secret. (.46) 
Mechanical Tech. (.47) 
Electrical Tech. (.48) 


Nursing (.70) 



While this year's "average" range is alsnost identical to that of 
last year I it may be seen that many more curricula find themselves within 
this range, compared vith last year* Business Retail and Data Processing 
continue to fall into the "above average" group (higher proportions of 
students requiring remediation) , while Music and Engineering Science students 
continue to fall into the *'belov average" group. The Nursing curriculum 
shows a sharp increase in the proportions of students enrolled in remedial 
English-Reading courses » from 36% in 1973 to 70% in 1974. In fact the 
Nursing curriculum has the highest proportion of students requiring rem- 
ediation in the Snglish'-Reading area« * 

Over the three entering classes since the fall of 1972^ the pre 
portions of students in the various curricula enrolled in one or more 
remedial Reading-English course are shown in the following table (excluding 
currlculums of inadequate size) i 

9 

* However, no student requiring remediation in any area» Is permitted 
to enroll in any of the Nursing courses per se« 



Curriculum 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Business Retail 


.32 


.50 


•51 


Pre Pharmacy 


.40 


•44 


.45 


Music 




.33 


.39 


Nursing 


.45 


.36 


.70 


Business Administration 


.49 


•56 


•45 


Medical Laboratory Tech. 


.50 


•36 


.57 


Engineering Science 


.50 


.33 


•39 


Electrical Technology 


.52 


.38 


.48 


Liberal Arts 


.55 


.50 


.43 


Business Secrfit^Arlal 


I?? 


•54 


.46 


Business Accounting 


.58 


.50 


•43 


Data Processing 


.63 


.64 


.55 


Mechanical Technologjr 


.64 


.44 


.47 


Intercor relating the 


three odIubois 


above, yields a mean correlation 



efficient (a «ethod) of .39, indicating a moderate degree of consistency 
in the proportions of remedial Reading-English placements within curricula, 
from 1972 to 1974. 

In mathematics. Table 2 shows that 32% of all watriculated students 
a« ensiled in one of the three mathematics remedial courses. This com- 
pares with 40% of matriculated students enrolled in Mathematics 05 and 06 
last year. A slight decrease from last year is, therefore, apparent. 

If the fourteen curriculum groups are sorted into the three groups 
of "enrollment ranges" as was done for the English-Reading enrollments 
above, the following groupings emerge for enrollments in remedial mathe- 
« courses: 



^ .28 



Median p .05 
•28 - .38 



.38 



Music (.11) 



Bus. Accounting (.30) 



Nursing (.47) 



Plastics (.21) 



Bus. Admin. (.33) 



Mechanical Tech. (.48) 



Bus. Secretarial (.24) 



Data Processing (.34) 



Electrical Tech. (.53) 



Business Retail (.24) 



Pre Phamacy (.53) 



Liberal Arts (.25) 



Engineering Science (.54) 



Med. Lab. Tech. (.60) 



It Is again seen, as in 1972 and 1973, that ajL^ o£ the currlculums 
in the "above average" group (currlculums having higher than "average" 
proportions of renwdial enrollments) are technical In nature. This nay 
reflect tnore stringent requlrec^nts in these areas. The Nursing curriculum 
is seen to move from the below average group in 1973 to the above average 
group in 1974, confirming a slml^ar shift seen for the English-Reading 
area. 

Over the three entering classes since the fall of 1972, the 
proportions of students in the various curricula enrolled in one of the 



remedial mathematics courses are shown in the following table (exclxiding 
currlculums of inadequate size) : 



Curriculum 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Bttp'ness Secretarial 


•35 


.17 


.24 


Mechanical Technology 


•56 


•72 


.48 


Da«a Processing 


• 33 


•40 


• 


Business Accounelx;g 


•52 


•37 


.30 


>fe(ilcal Laboratory Tech* 


•57 


•62 




Liberal Arts 


•44 


•39 


.25 


Business Administration 


•48 


.41 


33 


Electrical Technology 


.60 


•69 


.53 


Business Retail 


• <bj 


/.£ 

•fw 


.24 


Nursing 


.03 


•25 


.47 


Engineering Science 


.52 


.55 


.54 


Music 


• 16 


.11 


.11 


P re-Pharmacy 


.43 


.58 


.53 



Intercorrelatlng the three coltsims above » yields a mean correlation 
coefficient (z method) of .67, Indicating a marked degree of consistency in 
the proportions of remedial mathematics pUceaents within curricula, from 
1972 lo 1974. 



PLACEMENT-ENROLLMEMT DISCBEEAMCyp^i 

While there are about 2,100 entering matriculated students who 
enrolled in some kind of remedial course, about 1,300 other entering 
matriculated students are not (Table 2). Many of these 1,300 students, 
however, were placed into one or more remedial courses but have managed, 



Bocffihowt to arold taking these prascrlbed courses » In fawr o£ other » 
cpllesfi-level courses > Ihe extent of ^Is is shoim in Table 3* This 
table sbowst £or eKsmplet that of several hundred (probably over 400) 
students ^o mre placed into both rerodlal English and Reading curses » 
93 are ei^lle^ in Business 11, 39 in Accoimting 11, 38 in History 11 or 
12 1 86 in Psychology 11, etc* (These aire not mutually excliwive students, 
that is, a student with the kind of remdiation i^ed specified could be 
enrolled in nore than one college-level course*) It is particularly 
interesting that 81 students ^o should have been excluded from English 13 
for failing to n^et entry t^quirements are, in fact^ enrolled in the 
course* By contrast, it may be seen that only a very f,ei^ students 
requiring a remedial mathematics course (10) are acttially enrolled in 
a college-level mathematics course* 

The large number of students requiring English -Reading roned- 
lation who are enrolled In a college-level course may raise several 
questions* One question centers around how the students managed to 
enroll In English 13, for which they were not qualified* Atwther 
question centers aroimd the effects of enrollxoent In college-level 
courses prior to rerodiation* A follow-up study on this issue Is 
suggested* 



The proportion of students at five levels of three-year high 
school averages, for general average, English, mathematics and foreign 



langiiages, are shown in Tables 4-7. Only English and Mathematics will 
be subjected to further analysis in this report. 

When the curricula are distributed asaong the three classification 
categories used above for enrollments in remedial English-Reading and in 
ronedial mathematics courses, the following groupings from Table 5 occur 
for the proportions of three vear English averages below 70% (inadequate 
sized curricula are excluded): 



.31 


Median P± .05 
.31 - .41 


> .41 


Nursing (.lO) 


Data Processing (.31) 


Bus. Admin. (.44) 


Bus. Secretarial (.24) 


Plastics Tec^. (.33) 


Liberal Arts (.46) 


Business Retail (.30) 


Mechanical Tech. (.35) 


Engineering Science (.48) 




Med. Lab. Tech. (.36) 


Pre Pharmacy (.49) 




Electrical Tech. (.36) 


Music (.55) 




Bus. Accounting (.38) 





It is interesting that all five of the transfer currlculums are 
found in the "above average" category, that is, having h^her than average 
proportions of students with high school English averages below 70%, 
(An examination of last year's entering class also shows that 4 out of 5 
of the highest proportions belonged to transfer curriculum groups •} 



However, when one compares the above groupings for reriedial English- 
Reading enrollments (based on placement tests) , one finds that the 
transfer curriculum areas are among the lowest in the proportion of 
students requiring reoediation. This seeming contradiction nay be 
explained if it is found that the students in the transfer curriculums 
come from high schools with higher academic standards than the career 
students. Their high school grades , therefore, could be relatively 
lower than the career student grades, u^ile actual reading and writing 
skills could be better. 

Nursing and Business Secretarial students are again seen, as 
last year, to have the lowest proportions of high school English 
averages below 70%, 

The median (curriculum-area) proportion of students having 
English averages below 70% is .36, as compared to ,32 last year. This 
corroborates the finding, shown in Table 8, that the over-all proportion 
of students recommended by the University Applications Processing 
Center to B.C.C, having high school English averages below 70%, was 
.30 in the fall of 1973, as compared to ,38 this year. 

With regard to high school mathematics . the following groupings 
of curricula, for proportions of averages below 70%, are taken from 
Table 6, (loadeqimte sized curricula are excluded,): 





Median p^t .05 




.48 


.48 - .58 


.58 


Nursing (.40) 


Bus. Secrecarlal (.49) 


Bus. Accounting (.59) 


Data Processing (.44) 


Business Retail (.50) 


Music (.61) 




Jfechanical Tech. (.S'-} 


Med. Lab. Tech. (.62) 




Electrical Tech. (.50) 


Liberal Arts (.64) 




Engineering Sci. (.52) 






Plastics Tech. (.54) 






Bus. Adain. (.56) 






Pre-Pharruacy (.56) 





Unlike the groupings based on enrolls^nts (p«6)^ the above groupings 
show only one technolo^ curriculum (Medical Laboratory) in the high pro- 
portion category. All other technologies fall into the "average" group* 
On the other hand^ the actual proportions of students within the technology 
curriculuxns receiving mathematics grades below 70% are seen to be very 
close to actual proportions enrolled in ros^dial mathematics courses 
(Plastics is the single exception). 

Despite this agreement involving technology curriculums , the pro- 
portions of students receiving mathematics grades below 70% are higher, 
in 11 out of the 14 curriculum areas i than the proportions enrolled in 
remedial mathematics courses, and over all curriculum areas it can be 
seen that whereas 56% of all enrolled entering freshman students received 
high school mathematics grades below 70% (Table 6), only 37% of all 
enrolled matriculated students were placed into remedial mathematics 



courses, and only 32% are enrolled In such classes. This may raise 
the question as to whether a sufficient number of students are being 
identified and placed into remedial courses in oath&natlcs* 

Ex^ination of Table 8 discloses that while there had been a 
decline in the proportion of students recomffinded to B .0.0.(57 the 
University Applications Processing Center)with high school English 
averages below 70%, from 1971 to 1973, the proportion is now again 
close to the 1971 level, at .45. With regard to the proportion of 
students having high school mathematics averages below 70%, the 
table reveals a consistent decline from .61 in 1971 to .54 in 1974. 
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